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INTRODUCTION 


The meaning of work has been chosen by the World Council 
of Churches as one of four main subjects on which the mem¬ 
ber Churches of the Council are invited to concentrate their 
attention in the next few years. The reasons for this choice are 
of overwhelming weight. 

If the Christian faith is to be a force in society, a clear answer 
must be given to two far-reaching questions. First, does 
Christianity provide an understanding of life by which men can 
live, not in the parsonage or manse or in sheltered occupations, 
but in the pressures and conflicts of political and industrial life 
to-day? Secondly, does this understanding of life make a real 
and important difference to the actual choices which men have 
to make in their every-day work? 

There is in wide circles to-day a rooted disbelief that the 
Church has anything to offer that has a direct and impor tan t 
bearing on the way in which life has to be lived in present-day 
society. Even in the minds of Christian lay men and women 
there is often no clear connexion between the Christian faith 
which they profess and the actual decisions which they have to 
make in their daily work. Unless men feel that to be a 
Christian makes some recognizable difference to what they 
do in the daily occupations which fill the greater part of 
their waking hours, they can hardly be expected to regard 
Christianity as having an important meaning for their earthly 
life. 

The gulf which exists at present between Christian teaching 
and men’s actual experience of life cannot be successfully 
bridged by an approach to the problems of the common life 
from the Church side alone, since it is precisely this approach 
that is viewed with distrust. Nothing is gained by reiterating 
Christian doctrines or principles to those who have made up 
their minds that they have little or no direct bearing on the 
problems which they encounter in their daily work. The only 
way of bridging the gulf is for Christians to take their stand on 
the opposite side of the chasm and begin by interesting them¬ 
selves in the questions which confront men in their daily 
experience. 
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The concentration of Christian attention on the meaning of 
work in modern society may thus serve a larger purpose than 
the illumination of the subject of work. It may be an important 
step towards overcoming the divorce between institutional 
religion and the ways of thinking and feeling of ordinary men 
and women, which is one of the gravest features of the con¬ 
temporary situation. Work is for most men one of the central 
realities of their existence. If Christians are able to talk with 
other men about the choices they have to make in their daily 
occupations, and it is found that in these, as well as in other 
things, Christian faith makes a real difference to actual living, 
the gulf between Christian teaching as it is commonly under¬ 
stood and the realities of daily experience will have been success¬ 
fully bridged, and Christianity will no longer appear as remote 
from the affairs of daily life as it does to many people to-day. 

A second reason for a fresh concern of Christians with the 
meaning of work is that only through the decisions that men 
make in their work can the Christian faith become an effective 
force in society. Society is effectively changed, not by the 
enunciation of general principles, however admirable, but by 
the actual choices that are made from day to day in the various 
spheres of the common life. Only if in a multitude of particular 
instances things are decided differently can a fundamental 
change be brought about. A serious concern with the meaning 
of work is, perhaps, the most practical means of establishing 
on solid foundations a responsible society, which is another of 
the main subjects proposed for study by the World Council 
of Churches. 

Thirdly, if there is to be Christian action by those who bear 
the responsibility for making decisions in public and practical 
affairs, those Christian lay men and women who are the spear¬ 
head of Christian action in society are in need of theological 
instruction and guidance that is at present lacking. A Christian 
doctrine of work must not remain at the level of those principles 
of justice and humanity which are acknowledged by all men of 
good will and find expression in the natural virtues. It must be 
in the fullest sense a theological doctrine. It will excite little 
interest if it does no more than commend the best that is already 
practised in enlightened circles. 

In the fourth place, apart from the more general need for a 
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theological doctrine of the relation of Christianity to the secular 
life, there is an urgent necessity that Christian thought should 
come to terms in a way that it has not yet done with the far- 
reaching changes in the conditions of human life on this planet 
that have resulted from the technical and industrial develop¬ 
ments of recent centuries. These changes have radically altered 
the structure of society and, consequendy, the environment in 
which the individual has to live. Modem society has become a 
Leviathan which threatens the survival of man’s humanity. 
The worth and the dignity of man and the meaningfulness of 
life as a whole are at stake. 

A final reason for focussing Christian attention on the mean¬ 
ing of work is found in the political tensions which exist in the 
international field. Men’s eyes need to be opened to the fact 
that underlying these political tensions is the emergence of vast 
forces, such as the rise of modem science and the coming of the 
machine, which are world-wide in their effects and which are 
everywhere transforming the conditions of human life and 
creating common problems for mankind. The consideration of 
these changes, the effects of which on the life of the individual 
are in many respects similar in capitalist, socialist and com¬ 
munist countries, may provide a common meeting point for 
those who on other issues are sharply divided. An enquiry into 
the meaning of work in the age of science and the machine is one 
in which Christians in all countries, however much they may 
differ in other matters, may find a common interest and a 
starting-point for fruitful co-operation. 

The present paper is the outcome of preliminary discussions 
in a small group which met in Switzerland under the auspices of 
the Ecumenical Institute in April 1949 and was composed of 
those actively engaged in industry, sociologists and theologians. 
The conclusions at which they arrived were submitted in draft 
to a wider circle of critics and advisers and the present paper 
has been prepared with the help of this body of experience and 
advice. Its primary aim is to find the right orientation in a 
question of endless range and complexity—to ascertain what are 
the real and crucial issues and how they are related to one 
another. In its present form the paper is intended to serve the 
double purpose, first, of providing a starting-point for the study 
of the whole subject by a small international group and. 
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secondly, in the meantime, of furnishing, as a provisional state¬ 
ment, suggestion and assistance to considerably wider circles in 
different countries of those who are interested in the subject and 
whose thinking, as individuals or in groups, will help in various 
ways, direct and indirect, to feed the stream of common thought. 

It is the common conviction of those who collaborated in the 
preparation of this paper that the right answers to the questions 
which it raises cannot be given by theologians working in 
isolation. These are, for the most part, without first-hand 
experience of the perplexities and pressures of life in secular 
society. While a Christian doctrine of work cannot be any¬ 
thing but a theological doctrine of work, if it were formulated 
by theologians alone it would not go far beyond the enunciation 
of general principles which make little connexion with the 
living experience of those who wrestle with the problems which 
they encounter in their daily work, and would take too little 
account of the social and economic realities of modern society. 
The Church has indeed a Gospel to declare with far-reaching 
consequences for men’s outlook on life as a whole, and on the 
attitude and presuppositions with which they approach con¬ 
crete problems. But what obedience to that Gospel requires 
in the particular choices to be made in the endless variety of 
situations that arise in the manifold activities of the secular 
sphere is not something that can be taught from the pulpit. 
It can be discovered only by those who have the responsibility 
of making the decisions and who in exercising that responsibility 
need the illumination of theological insight and the support of 
Christian fellowship. 

The present paper is not, therefore, an attempt on the part of 
Christians to offer advice to those engaged in industry or 
administration about the way in which they should deal with the 
problems which they encounter in their work. It rejects the view 
that Christians as such have a more adequate answer than others 
to these problems. It will consider in Part II the faith, and the 
convictions arising out of that faith, with which Christians will 
approach such problems. But it takes for granted that for the 
solution of the problems there is required also mastery of the 
facts, intellectual labour and creative imagination, and that in 
the possession and exercise of these capacities Christians have 
no prerogative. 
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It follows from what has been said that a real advance in the 
understanding of the Christian meaning of work in modem 
society, as that task is envisaged in the present paper, calls for 
new pioneering efforts on the part of the Churches and the dis¬ 
covery and practice of new methods supplementary to their 
traditional activities. These efforts need to be directed, first, 
towards bringing about a marriage of different types of experi¬ 
ence—theological, sociological and practical; and, secondly, 
towards providing opportunities of a new kind for Christian lay 
men and women to take counsel together and give one another 
mutual help in regard to the ways in which they can best fulfil 
their Christian responsibilities in their daily work. 

It will be found that in what follows some important topics 
are quite inadequately treated. There was not in the preparation 
of this preliminary statement either the time or the space to do 
them justice. The purpose of a brief mention of them is to 
ensure that they are not lost sight of in the further discussions 
which this paper is intending to initiate. 

It is difficult in treating large subjects in brief compass to 
avoid making what appear to be dogmatic assertions. To make 
the necessary qualifications more space would have been needed 
than is available. The intention of everything that is said here 
is not to lay down the law but to invite and elicit criticism and 
provoke discussion. 

All forms of work come within the scope of the present 
enquiry. In a number of countries members of the teaching, 
medical, legal and other professions have begun to study their 
professional tasks and problems in the light of their Chris tian 
faith, 1 and all such efforts need to be multiplied and intensified. 
Sight must not be lost also of the many forms of work that are 
unremunerated, of which the responsibilities of motherhood are 
an outstanding example. Work must not be identified with 
gainful employment. But, since some limitation of treatment is 
unavoidable, attention will, for reasons stated in the section that 
follows, be focussed mainly, though not exclusively, on the 
problem of work in modern industry. 

1 For example, a group of Christian doctors has been meeting in London 
for three or four years under the auspices of the Christian Frontier, and 
has published the results of its discussions in a book entitled, The Doctor’s 
Profession. (Edited by Daniel T. Jenkins, S.C.M. Press, London, 1949.) 
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PART ONE 


WORK IN MODERN SOCIETY 


The subject of our study is not the meaning of work in the 
abstract, but the meaning of work in modern society. No 
interpretation of work can be adequate that fails to take account 
of the realities which men encounter in the process of living. 
We have to begin, therefore, by considering the nature of 
modern society. 


1. THE NATURE OF MODERN SOCIETY 

The characteristic marks of modem society are that it is a 
scientific, technical, industrial and administrative society. All 
these characteristics are closely linked, and act and re-act upon 
each other. It is hardly possible to exaggerate the changes 
which together they have brought about in the conditions of 
man’s life and on his ways of thinking and feeling. In regard 
to science, an eminent historian has recently asserted that, since 
the rise of Christianity, there is no landmark in history that is 
worthy to be compared to its transforming influence. 1 

We shall have in our study to face the question whether the 
growth of a technical and industrial society has not done more 
than change the forms of men’s work, as every historical advance 
must do; whether it has not in some respects affected the very 
nature of work, and whether the impersonal forces by which it 
tends to be ruled do not imperil man’s life as a person and his 
life in community in a degree that has never happened before. 
If that is even partially true, we are under the necessity of 
thinking out afresh the whole meaning of work. 

1 H. Butterfield, The Origins of Modem Science (G. Bell & Sons, 1949), 
p. 174. 
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The fact that the society in which we are living is a technical 
and industrial society does not mean that a majority of the 
population is engaged in industry. Industrial workers are a 
minority of the working population. Those engaged in large- 
scale industry are a still smaller fraction. But this does not alter 
the fact that it is industrial development that gives to modem 
society its characteristic stamp and is the main determinant of 
men’s general outlook and of their understanding of the 
meaning of work. The conditions of work in industry and the 
ways of thinking which these engender exert a far-reaching 
influence on the attitude to work in other spheres than the 
industrial. 

But, profound and far-reaching as are the influences on 
human life of industry and technics, it is important to recognize 
clearly at the start of our enquiry that what the technical and 
industrial society in which we live is developing into is some¬ 
thing that may, perhaps, be better described as an administrative 
or managerial society. A new class in managerial and ad¬ 
ministrative positions is multiplying in numbers and increasing 
in power. With increasing mechanization in industry and the 
increasing bureaucratization of society we can envisage a state of 
things, perhaps at no distant date, when this administrative class 
will outnumber the industrial wage-earners. Moreover, while 
the initial impulse towards the growth of administration comes 
from the necessity of controlling a force so powerful as large- 
scale industrial production, the tendency of administration is to 
extend its control over the whole of the life of society. Even 
the professions, such as scientific research, medicine and teach¬ 
ing, are in danger of being subjected increasingly to central 
direction and regulation. 


2. RATIONALIZATION 

One of the first characteristics of a technical and industrial 
society to strike the eye is the extent to which it is dominated by 
functional or technical rationality. The adjective is necessary 
to distinguish this meaning of rationality from a very different 
one, i.e. from the belief in reason as a quality in men which 
impels them to seek, and enables them to apprehend, truth and 
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justice. Technical rationality is the capacity of applying means 
to ends or of organizing actions in order to reach a previously 
defined goal. It is in the production of goods that technical 
rationality is apt to exercise undisputed sway, and because of 
the dominant position of industry in modern society the habit 
of thinking in terms of technical rationality spreads im¬ 
perceptibly into other spheres of life. 

In the drive for lower costs and greater output per man hour 
all the technical skills of industrial engineering and production 
planning are enlisted. The effort to break down work into 
simpler operations never ceases. The demands of the com¬ 
petitive market compel management to make new experiments 
and employ new methods in the most economical use of 
capital and labour. The process of technical rationalization, so 
far from diminishing in range and intensity, may be expected to 
exercise an increasing influence both in those countries which 
have a long industrial history and in those which are only 
beginning to enter the field of mechanized production. The 
workers themselves increasingly realize that their own welfare 
depends on greater productivity and that this in turn depends 
on technical efficiency. 

In a brilliant exposition of the effects of rationalized pro¬ 
duction on human life 2 Professor Eugen Rosenstock-Huessy has 
shown how in some particular feature the inner essence of a 
system or process may be startlingly revealed. It is characteristic 
of an age of machine production that in some industries it is 
necessary that men should work in shifts. Machines tire less 
quickly than men; they need less prolonged periods of rest. It 
is they that set the pace, and when they are working at full 
stretch it takes three men to keep up with them. The unit of 
production is no longer one man, but three. The person has 
become an anonymous, interchangeable unit. He can be repre¬ 
sented by a number. 

Again, in modem industry payment is normally by the hour. 
It does not alter the significance of this fact that in earlier 
periods payment was also sometimes by the hour, as was taken 
for granted by the workers in the parable of the man who hired 
labourers to work in his vineyard. The point is that it belongs 

2 The Multiformity of Man s Beech wood Press, Norwich, Vt., U.S.A., 
1949. 
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to the essential nature of modem industry' that time is no longer 
calculated in terms of the services of known persons, but by the 
hours of labour of anonymous interchangeable labour forces. 
The horn for which a man engaged in building a bridge is paid 
is not part of his life; it is part of the several hundred thousand 
hours required for building the bridge. Working time, that is 
to say, is disconnected from the man who does the job and 
related exclusively to the piece of work. A man’s work is 
divorced from his personal life. The breaking up of his working 
life into a succession of identical units which he cannot combine 
into any meaningful scheme takes from him the power to order 
his life as a whole. It need not surprise us, if provision for the 
distant future—for sickness, accident and old age—is taken 
step by step from the individual and transferred to the State. 

The rationalization of production affects the work not only 
of manual workers, but also that of managers, whose functions 
may often be reduced to carrying out instructions transmitted 
to them and leaving little scope for personal decision, and that 
of the clerical staffs, a large part of whose time is spent in the 
filling up, checking and filing of forms. It is true that large- 
scale^ industrial production offers opportunities for the exercise 
of some of the highest human capacities, calling for imagination, 
energy, skill, resourcefulness and organizing ability. But there 
is also at work the tendency of functional rationality to de¬ 
prive the average man of independent thought, initiative and 
responsibility and to transfer these capacities to the relatively 
small, even though it be considerable, number of those in 
managerial positions. 

In so far as man in his work is reduced to the position of a 
mere functionary, who carries out a mechanical task in which he 
is replaceable by others, work loses its personal quality. It 
ceases to be a sphere of personal and moral activity. It no 
longer fosters, as it ought to do, the growth of personal 
character, by affording opportunities for personal decision, 
exercise of judgement, mastery of intractable material and 
growth in understanding and skill. 

The conditions of modem industrial production have at the 
same time made it more difficult for men to realize that in their 
work they are exercising a useful social function. To a shoe¬ 
maker in a village his function and responsibility are evident; 
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if he fails to make shoes, the community will go unshod. But 
for the worker in a large factory his contribution to the whole 
may easily seem negligible. He is remote from the ultimate use 
of what he is making, which may be only a tiny part of the 
completed whole. A far greater imaginative effort is needed 
to-day than in former times, if a man is to see his work as a 
contribution to the good of the community. While attempts 
may be made, and are being made, to combat this loss of aware¬ 
ness of social function by educating workers in the nature and 
social purpose of the work in which they are engaged, the under¬ 
standing is apt to remain on the intellectual plane and not to 
penetrate to the deeper level of emotional experience. 

It is the divorce of work from the personal life and from life 
in community that deprives it of meaning and is the heart of the 
problem of work in modem society. 


3. THE GROUP AS THE UNIT 

In spite of the dehumanizing and socially disruptive effects 
of technical rationalization industry provides in some degree its 
own antidote. Technical developments have brought into 
existence new forms of association in work. 

In machine production the team is the natural unit. The 
group, not the individual, is the ultimate reality. It is strange 
that we should be re-discovering this truth at the relatively 
artificial level of industrial organization in an age which has 
gone so far in both theory and practice in undermining the 
unity of natural groups like the family. The fact that in modem 
industry the group has become to a large extent the real unit 
is far from being generally recognized; still less are its human 
significance and social possibilities widely understood. But 
both the fact itself and its importance are slowly gaining 
recognition. 

The investigations carried out in the Hawthorne works of 
the Western Electric Company under the direction of the late 
Professor Elton Mayo of the Department of Industrial Research 
of the Harvard Business School have provided convincing 
evidence that the ordinary view of management as related to an 
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unspecified number of individuals is fundamentally mistaken 
and that “management, in any continuously successful plant, is 
not related to single workers, but always to working groups.” 
They have shown that “man’s desire to be continuously 
associated in work with his fellows is a strong, if not the 
strongest, human characteristic.” They have provided instances 
in which industrial administrators “have succeeded in making 
factory groups so stable in their attitudes of group co-operation 
that men in the groups explicidy recognized that the factory had 
become for them the stabilizing force around which they 
developed satisfying lives.” 3 In other words, industry is making 
at least a small beginning in recreating the social bonds which 
have been disastrously severed through the destruction of 
neighbourhood. 

Instances are common in which a group of people engaged on 
a monotonous job manifest strong dissatisfaction when they are 
taken off it and dispersed. The Managing Director of a British 
industrial undertalting gives one such example, and continues: 
“The point about those thirty people making bearings was that 
they got to know each other... That group probably developed 
all sorts of patterns of behaviour and they got added enjoyment 
from the job because they had a good supervisor, good mates 
and they knew ‘where they were’ from day to day. The fact 
that the job was highly mechanized and of an extremely 
repetitive nature faded in the face of these other things.” 4 

In the same sense, in a discussion of a preliminary draft of 
this paper in Great Britain, a trade unionist leader, now a 
member of the Government, remarked: “The moment you 
begin to talk with people who work, they will start talking about 
association. It isn’t work, it is working with Tom, Dick and 
Harry. While this may be completely covered, as soon as you 
get down to the real problems of production, you are involved 
in questions of association or community, and no doctrine of 
work is satisfactory which does not recognize that, while you 
may work because you have to, and may perhaps do it without 
any sense of creation, you can nevertheless do it with a good 
heart because Tom Jones is doing it on the bench next to you.” 

3 Mayo, The Social Problems of an hidustrial Civilization , (Kegan 
Paul, London, 1949), pp. viii, 72, 99. 

4 W. B. D. Brown in Question , Vol. I. No. 2, 1948. (Hammond and 
Hammond, London.) 
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Over a wider range also modern industry, while it has taken 
away the satisfaction of the individual craftsman in the work of 
his hands, has provided fresh opportunities for men to co¬ 
operate with their fellows in the fulfilment of a common task. 
As was said in a paper presented to the Amsterdam Assembly of 
the World Council of Churches in 1948, it would be a hasty 
judgement “to regard modem forms of production as providing 
on the whole a less worthy form of human life or one less rich in 
possibilities of human growth. Technical production places 
men in relations of dependence on one another and assigns them 
a share in a joint undertaking. It creates conditions in which 
men can develop powerful loyalties to the common enterprise 
and find opportunities of working and, if necessary, of sacrific¬ 
ing themselves for the common good.” s The technical sphere 
possesses “an ethos of its own which is bound up with the ideas 
of common work, grading and anonymity, but also with those of 
service, responsibility and a sense of solidarity which may even 
lead to a genuine readiness for sacrifice. It is just here that the 
forces can be found by which the temptation to a misuse of 
technical power can be overcome.” 5 6 

It has also to be noted that there has been a close connexion 
between technical development and the growth of democratic 
institutions. The trade union movement has been in the main 
the creation of industrial workers, and the co-operative move¬ 
ment in Great Britain had its birth in industrial centres. The 
history of trade unionism is a long record of initiative, pur¬ 
posiveness, comradeship, loyalty, and triumph over all kinds of 
difficulty. 


4. MODERN ATTITUDES TO WORK 

The technical society, as it exists to-day, is the creation of 
Western man. Restless activity has been his distinguishing 
mark. / 

5 The Church and the Disorder of Society (S.C.M. Press, London, 1948), 
p. 34. 

6 Frankfurter Hefte, December, 1947. 
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The Architects of Modem Society. 

From the twelfth or thirteenth century the energies of 
Western man have been directed to the task of exploring and 
mastering the material and visible world. For the architects of 
modern society, work was the real substance of life. It was 
exalted to the position of an absolute and made a value in itself. 
Men worked to achieve a specific calculable end, which was 
attainable in proportion to a man’s ability and energy. Accom¬ 
plishment was the standard by which a man’s work was 
measured. For those who were engaged in subduing the earth 
to their purposes there was no problem of the meaning of work. 
Work was the meaning of life and of history. From the 
elevation of work into an end in itself, it was only a step to look 
on it as a means of self-redemption and emancipation. Eulogies 
of work may be found in abundance in the philosophical writings 
and in the general literature of recent centuries. 

There has always been a minority who did not share this 
optimism about work and who asked, with the Preacher: “What 
profit hath man of all his labour wherein he laboureth under the 
sun?” As the result of the experiences of the present century 
the number of those who question the meaning and value of 
work has largely increased. 

None the less in wide circles in Western Europe and America 
the belief in work as a supreme value persists. Communism, 
Nazism and Fascism have shown their ability to release fresh 
energies in the service of the totalitarian state. In the renascence 
which is taking place among the peoples of Asia, and to some 
extent of Africa, an ardent belief in what may be achieved 
through science and technics is driving men to new efforts. 

Man cannot live without faith, and where belief in a tran¬ 
scendent power loses its hold over men’s minds, they have 
nothing left in which to put their trust except their own efforts, 
re-inforced by their science and inventions. Man’s confidence 
in his power to control his destiny and to build a satisfying home 
for himself on this planet has been increased by the realization 
tha t he may hope through the advance of psychological and 
sociological knowledge to gain an increasing control not only 
over his natural environment but over himself and his society. 
The searching challenge offered to the Christian view by the 
collective adventure of mankind to transform by science and 
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technics its environment, its society and itself has been power¬ 
fully presented by the French Jesuit, Pere Henri de Lubac. 7 

“Our own age,” he says, “has produced a new ambition. An 
overmastering idea has arisen with the strength of some hitherto 
undiscovered force. Little by little man has raised his head 
against the oppressive weight of his destiny. He wants to escape 
those fatalities which from time immemorial he has believed 
invincible. 

“Here the two great antagonistic forces of capitalism and 
socialism find common ground. The new concept of an 
industrial civilization based on labour has appeared and is 
beginning to be realized. Man feels himself destined to organize 
the planet in view of its maximum production, and undertakes 
to transform the world by his own industry .... 

“Since man, like everything else, has become an object of 
science, what is true of the external world should not be less 
true of himself. The dream of technicians and its first major 
realizations coincide, moreover, with a vivid awareness of social 
unity and a powerful impulse of social aspiration which are also 
something new in man’s history. Was it surprising that men 
should think that the transformation of nature should be 
followed by the transformation of society ? Social science 
produces ‘Social engineers.’ 

“If we take this fact in all its complexity we can discern the 
outline, fraught with promise and danger, of one of the great 
innovations of our time. Humanity is discovering itself. It 
means to forge its destiny .” 

This attitude to work in the minds of those who have created 
the spiritual climate of the modern age and given shape to the 
society in which we live is by no means confined to the bourgeois 
world. It is represented also in the modern labour movement. 
Nowhere do the ideas expressed in the quotation from Pere de 
Lubac’s article exercise a stronger influence than in Soviet 
Russia. 


7 In an article in the Dublin Review (First Quarter, 1948), which had 
previously appeared in Etudes (October and November, 1947). Attention 
may also be called to his book Le drarne de Thumanisme alhee (Editions 
Spes, Paris, 1945), now available in an English translation. The Drama of 
Atheist Humanism (Sheed and Ward, London). 
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Attitudes of the. Workers. 

When we pass to the attitude to work of those employed 
in industry, no generalizations are possible. Conditions 
differ widely in different countries. Even in the same country 
there are wide differences of attitude as between one locality 
and another, and between industry and industry and firm and 
firm. Account must also be taken of the wide differences of 
temperament, early training, capacity and ambition between 
individuals; “workers,” no more than other classes, are a 
homogeneous mass. 

Broadly speaking, the attitude to work of those employed in 
industry is very different from that which has been described, 
for the simple reason that the workers have in the past had no 
responsible share in the productive and creative process. For 
the proletarian, as Marx discovered, the supposed self-fulfilment 
of man in work is on the contrary the self-alienation and de¬ 
valuation of man. Man is not the lord of work, the potential 
transformer of the world, but the exploited slave of work. It is 
only with the advent in some countries of the labouring classes 
to political power that a change of attitude is taking place. 

For the majority of workers, work is not an occupation or 
career which they have chosen because it is attractive and 
satisfying and offers a prospect of advancement. Their choice 
of an occupation is generally determined by social forces beyond 
their control. They are often ignorant of the alternatives 
available. After experimenting with various jobs the young 
worker settles down into the one which seems to offer the best 
prospects, and with the growth of specialization his opportunity 
of changing it is likely to diminish from year to year. To those 
who thus drift into an occupation work cannot be expected to 
yield any great satisfaction, and there is evidence that among 
large classes of workers there is an entire lack of interest in their 
work. 

In determining the attitude of workers to their work two 
factors are of outstanding importance. The first is the memory 
of unemployment by which their minds are haunted. This, as 
Sir George Schuster, the Chairman of the Panel on Human 
Relations of the Committee on Industrial Production appointed 
by the British Government, has pointed out, has a double 
effect—it makes man revolt against a system affected by man- 
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made crises which can throw masses of willing skilled workers 
into unemployment, and it creates the fear that men, by pro¬ 
ducing more, may work themselves out of a job. Until this 
spectre of unemployment through over-production is laid, he 
insists, “there can be no universal whole-hearted move towards 
constructive co-operation and abandonment of defensive 
practices.” 8 

The other crucial factor in the relation of workers to their 
work is the question of status. The demand of the worker is 
that he should participate in work as a full human being, that in 
a collective enterprise he should have his say in the organization 
and direction of die work to which he devotes a large part of his 
working hours; that he should not be treated as a minor part of 
a machine, but as an individual with his own particular skill and 
abilities and with opinions of his own which deserve to be 
heard. 9 Only by the satisfaction of this demand can the divorce 
between work and the person of the worker to which reference 
was made earlier, 10 be overcome. 

The Attitude of Women. 

A brief reference to the attitude of women to work in 
industry is necessary in order to keep so important a subject in 
the picture. One of the most significant aspects of the subject 
is noted in the following quotation from an article by H ann ah 
Rydh, the President of the International Alliance of Women. 

“The double line in women’s life governs them for the whole 
of life. Every young girl hopes for a happy marriage. For a 
boy, the thought of marrying is a push to work harder, to train, 
to advance. In our day it is taken for granted that girls should 
work, but much too often both the girl and her parents think of 
her job as something intermediary. She does not take time to 
train for advancement. She often prefers to stay at the same 
machines because it is easier to continue the same machine work 
than to learn new, and she has time to think about the next 
dance or how to renew her frock. Years go by, and the work 
she thought would be just to fill up the time to marriage seems 
to last for ever, and suddenly she discovers it is too late to start 

8 The Nineteenth Century, February, 1949. 

9 British Trade Unionism (A Report by P.E.P., 1948), p. 177 

10 Page 15. 
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again. One of the greatest tasks for the average woman to-day 
must be to create a joy for work.” 11 

In regard to the attitude of women to work the question has 
to be considered whether, as is suggested by Professor Lersch in 
his penetrating study of the differences between the sexes, 12 
work has not in some respects a fundamentally different meaning 
for women from that which it has for men. This does not mean 
that large numbers of women do not engage successfully in the 
same activities as men, as in fact they do. But in the first place, 
some, if not all, of these activities may be as congenial and 
appropriate to the specific nature of woman as to that of man. 
Secondly, even if there are fundamental differences between the 
sexes in relation to work, it seems highly probable in the light of 
modern biological research that individuals of both sexes have in 
their constitution elements characteristic of the other sex, so 
that to say that the meaning of work is different for men and for 
women does not exclude the possibility that for some women 
work may have a meaning approximate to that which it has for 
men. Thirdly, it is possible that the pressures of a technical 
society, the framework of which has been shaped mainly by 
men, may force many women into activities that are alien to 
their true nature.' The crucial question is whether work con¬ 
ceived as the technical mastery of the external world is not a 
specifically male interest and whether the activities character¬ 
istic of woman’s essential nature do not lie in a different field. 
It is not possible here to do more than raise the question as 
deserving of profounder study. 


5. INCENTIVES 

It is symptomatic of the modem situation in regard to work 
that the question of incentives should have forced itself into the 
forefront of public discussion. It has become a burning question 
whether among men generally the motivation to work is 
sufficiently powerful to maintain the structure and to realize the 
aims of modem society. 

11 International Women's News , February, 1949. 

12 Philipp Lersch, Vom Wesen der Geschlechter, Erasmus-Verlag, 

Munch en, 1947. 
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It is surprising, when the question is examined, how little we 
really know about the motives which induce men to work. It is 
certain that these are far more complex than is commonly 
supposed. It is seldom that actions are prompted by a single 
motive. The famili ar antithesis between working for the love of 
self or for the good of society is a quite misleading simplification 
of the problem. Few actions are purely self-regarding. It is, 
on the other hand, only in rare instances that the love of man¬ 
kind operates as a compelling motive. The good of society is 
too abstract and remote an end to induce men to exert them¬ 
selves for its realization; the connexion between their own 
effort and the welfare of the whole is too distant for it to act as 
a spur. 

We cannot here explore the large subject of incentives and 
must be content to emphasise the complexity of the motives 
that impel men to work, which must be the starting-point of 
all fruitful discussion. Each of us, we are reminded by an 
industrial psychologist, 13 probably knows in his own acquaint¬ 
ance, e.g. a general medical practitioner, a cowman, a minor civil 
servant, a telephone engineer or a motor mechanic, who, if 
Mrs. Jones has a baby, the cow has a calf, the Minister calls for 
a report, a fault develops on the line, or a car is stranded in an 
inaccessible part, will at once do what is required. We know 
that these same people will not only respond to an emergency, 
but will faithfully do their appointed job every day throughout 
the year. Why, Professor Mace asks, do they do this ? Why do 
they behave in this odd way in the face of all the talk about the 
need for incentives? 

“Do they do it for fun, do they do it to save their skins, do 
they do it for the sake of the pay, do they do it for the good of 
‘society’? Is the incentive intrinsic interest? Is it the stick? 
the carrot? or the sermon? If you ask these workers them¬ 
selves, they will not refer in their reply to money, security, duty 
or public service. They will probably say, ‘If I don’t do the 
job it wouldn’t be done.’ Behind this cryptic answer there is a 
type of motivation which,familiar as it is, no one as yet fully 
understands. These men stick to their jobs because in part 
they like them. But this is not all. They stick to their jobs in 

13 Professor A. G. Mace in Occupational Psychology, January, 1948. 
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part because of a natural sense of responsibility, a natural sense 
of obligation. 


This kind of motivation has nothing essentially to do with 
political, social, moral or religious ideals. It does not depend 
upon the love for ‘anything as abstract as society.’ In the cases 
cited, there is, of course, a certain individuality in the job, and 
an individual character in the sense of responsibility. But this 
sense of individual responsibility is socially conditioned. It 
depends upon something being expected and upon the sustaining 
influence of someone Che’s valuation .” 

The emphasis in the preceding sentence on the gaining of 
status in one’s own eyes through the value set on one’s effort by 
others, particularly by one’s work group or immediate associates, 
is all-important. It is the impulse which prompts much work 
that is unpaid. Why, for example, do we serve on various 
committees? Partly, no doubt, because of the value we attach 
to the work with which they are concerned, but also in many 
instances because of the status and stability which we gain from 
the appreciation of our efforts and capacities by other people. 
This ought to be true also of a man’s daily occupation. 


6. THE UNEXAMINED ASSUMPTIONS OF 
MODERN SOCIETY 

It is important to make clear to ourselves that the conflicts 
that rend modem society and the evils connected with industrial¬ 
ism, though they have in fact been accompaniments, are not 
inevitable consequences of the coming of the machine. The 
real source is to be found rather in certain assumptions regarding 
the meaning and purpose of human life that accompanied the 
industrial revolution. 

Professor Ernst Michel, who was a member of the group 
responsible in the main for the preparation of this paper, has 
pointed out that one of the most important results of recent 
research is that it enables us to distinguish much more clearly 
between the factors in technical development and the organiz¬ 
ation of industry of which the consequences are unavoidable 
and those which are amenable to control by deliberate choice. 
We are able now to see that it was not by some inexorable law 
of nature that the release of the forces of technical production 
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brought about the far-reaching social transformation that has 
in fact taken place. It brought about the changes which it did 
because the acquisition by man of new powers took place in the 
context of cultural, political and social developments which 
both facilitated it and gave it the direction which it actually 
took. 14 

We cannot understand modem industry, if we take account 
only of those elements in it which meet the eye. We have to look 
beneath the surface for the repressed forces which, though they 
are ignored, retain their vitality and exert a continuous, though 
often unrecognized pressure. The dominance of functional 
rationality in the industrial sphere has meant that the human 
and social factors in the process of production have been left 
out of account. These suppressed forces have violently asserted 
themselves and given rise to a social crisis of the first magnitude. 
As Canon V. A. Demant has said, the “real world of men and 
women, with their attachments, loyalties, hopes and fears, moral 
and religious convictions,” was assumed to be amenable to 
purely economic incentives in a free market. Society had 
hardly begun, however, to organize its economic life on this 
assumption before it found itself driven to protecting itself in 
all sorts of ways against the danger of the dissolution of all the 
realities of social living. All forms of collectivism, socialist, 
communist or fascist, are “vast measures of ‘protection’ against 
the gale set blowing by the attempt to put purely economic 
rationality into practice.” 15 

Professor Michel arrives at the conclusion that the problems 
of modem industry have their root in the fact that labour is not 
self-disciplined but subject to alien control, and that there is 
in consequence no meaningful ordering of human activity. The 
workers have no real responsibility for the conduct of the 
undertaking. Discipline must in consequence continue to be 
imposed from without, and therefore to rouse resentment, until 
the workers can find a form of organization which is felt to make 
sense and is in principle acceptable. The recognition of this 
is the indispensable condition of any realistic social industrial 
policy. 16 

14 Sozialgeschichte der uidustriellen Arbeitszvclt (Verlag Josef Knecht, 
Frankfurt am Main), pp. 9, 13-15. 

1 5 Our Culture (S.P.C.K., London, 1947), p. 105. 

16 Loc. cit.y pp. 17-18, 110-12. 


The same conclusion is reached by Colonel Urwick, the 
managing director of a leading firm of management consultants 
in Great Britain. “Men,” he says, “will not achieve self- 
control in any group, much less organize for it, unless they 
understand the reason for it. Many workers not only fail to 
understand the reasons for many of the intricate rules and 
regulations imposed on them in a modern factory. These 
rules and regulations are presented to them not as ‘the law of 
the situation,’ the logical consequence of the effort to co¬ 
operate for a common purpose by a particular method, but as 
the arbitrary whim of some other person .” 17 

Once again, we find ourselves confronted with the fund¬ 
amental problem of the divorce between the person of the 
worker and the work which he performs. 

We thus see that the principle of technical and economic 
rationality, when it is put into practice regardless of other 
considerations, comes into collision with the real world of men 
and women with their manifold and incalculable desires and 
purposes. The subordination of industry to technical rationality 
is not a necessary consequence of the coming of the machine. It 
is an act of human choice. It is in the power of men to choose 
whether production is for man or man for production. The 
primary purpose of industry is undoubtedly to serve the com¬ 
munity by producing goods as efficiently as possible, and 
technical rationality is a necessary means to efficient production. 
But the problem which confronts industry to-day, as leaders of 
industry are increasingly aware, is how to fulfil its primary and 
proper purpose without sacrificing the true ends of social living. 
Sir George Schuster, with his wide knowledge of industry, has 
expressed the conviction that “the greatest need of our modem 
industrial society is to make industrial employment something 
which is, and is seen as, an essential part of a satisfactory human 
life .” 18 In a similar sense a leading industrialist, the late Air. 
Samuel Courtauld, has said that “the quality of the workers who 
leave the factory doors every evening is a more important thing 
than the quality of the products it delivers to the customers .” 19 

It is in the light of what has been said in the preceding para- 

17 The Nineteenth Century , January, 1949, p. 16. 

18 The Nineteenth Century, February, 1949. 

19 Ideals and Industry (Cambridge University Press, 1949). 
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graphs that the full significance of the fact, to which attention 
was directed earlier, that the industrial age is passing into the 
administrative age becomes apparent. The administrative age 
means that men are setting themselves to control social as well 
as natural processes. If it is the essence of industry to control 
nature in the service of men, it is the essence of administration 
to control men—in the service of what? The transition from 
the control of things to the control of persons is very far from 
being a mere logical extension, as it is assumed to be in much 
current thought. On the contrary, the two purposes may be 
in fundamental contradiction. The spheres of nature, in which 
everything is calculable and subject to the law of causality, and 
of history, which is the field of personal encounter, of choice, of 
decision, and of action, are radically different. To treat the latter 
as though it were the same as the former is a fatal blunder which 
robs life of its real meaning. 


7 . LEISURE 

It is increasingly evident that work cannot be fruitfully con¬ 
sidered apart from leisure. In proportion as the person is 
recognized as the central figure on the stage, it becomes 
necessary to take account of all the influences which go to 
making him what he is. Already industrial management is 
finding itself driven to take an interest in what is going on 
outside the factory. This interest may be expected to grow, for 
it is increasingly evident that a fundamental problem of industry 
is the deliberate and purposeful re-creation of the labour supply. 
The gravity and urgency of this problem was for long con¬ 
cealed, because indurtry was able to draw upon the vast 
reservoir of merj 2M women brought up in, and formed by, a 
pre-industrial environment. 1 Z 1 an industrialized society 
thi s reservoir is rapidly being exhausted. Tie question of 
character-forming influences has thus become all important. 
We have already noted that work in industry tends to develop 
the functionary rather than the person. It has become 3 vital 
concern in present conditions that workers should have a solid 
support for their lives and sources of renewal and growth out¬ 
side their ordinary work. The factory at its best provides 
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opportunity for the expression of only part of man’s life, and the 
opportunities for social living which it does provide are subject 
to many limitations imposed by technical requirements. There 
is also an element of impermanence in the factory, owing to the 
rapidity of technical change. It cannot consequently be relied 
upon as the main stabilizing influence in human growth, though 
the Hawthorne experiments already referred to 20 have shown 
that industry can make a real contribution to the growth of a 
healthy social life. The education of coming generations to full 
manhood and womanhood is only possible if work and leisure 
are viewed in combination as contributing together to the all¬ 
round growth of men’s lives. The importance of leisure lies not 
only in the provision of holidays and rest, but in the oppor¬ 
tunities it affords for character-forming activities outside 
ordinary work. 

8. THE SEARCH FOR REMEDIES 

The picture of our present industrial society would be in¬ 
complete if attention were not called to the attempts that have 
been made to remedy the evils that have been described. Large 
advances have been made in many countries in protecting by 
legislation the health and safety of workers and in the provision 
of amenities. Of outstanding importance has been the growth 
of the trade union movement and the establishment of collective 
bargaining as an integral part of the industrial system. Im¬ 
portant experiments have been made in joint-consultation 
between management and workers. 

A considerable and growing number of managers have come 
to realize that the worker, viewed not only as a living, growing, 
interested individual, but also in his whole social context outside 
as well as inside the factory, is the key to the solution of the 
problems which confront industry to-day. Hi? health vrf. 
recreation, his rehabilitation when suffering from bodily or 
mental injury, his general as well as his technical education, the 
conditions under which he works, are increasingly recognized 
as concerns of industrial management. There is a growing 
understanding that mechanized production demands an un¬ 
precedented degree of co-operation, and that co-operation can 
be ensured, not by autocratic control, but only by the accept- 
20 P . 15. 
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ance by all concerned of the objective demands of the situation 
and by the widest distribution of responsibility where it 
properly belongs all down the line. Professor Elton Mayo’s 
insistence in the volume already quoted that the cause of 
industrial crisis is that advance in social skill has not kept pace 
with advances in technical skills has found growing acceptance, 
and education in social skills is coming to be regarded as an 
essential part of training for management. 

It is impossible here either to illustrate or to discuss in detail 
these new insights, measures and devices. But it is important 
for our present purpose to observe the ambiguity which attaches 
to nearly all of them, in the sense that they may be used either 
to limit or to extend the power of men over other men, whether 
it be the power of capitalist enterprise or the power of the 
totalitarian state. Enlightened measures inspired by real human 
insight and by social skill may remain entirely within the 
technical field. They may represent nothing more than that 
higher grade of technical efficiency, which recognizes that the 
human beings engaged in industry need the same skilful 
handling as machines and raw materials. It is interesting to 
find an enlightened managing director expressing a distrust of 
some of the techniques for improving relations in industry on 
the ground that recourse to them may be “an attempt to escape 
from the real problem of industry.” 21 The real problem of 
industry, as he conceives it, is that it should become an associ¬ 
ation of free men freely co-operating in a common enterprise 
directed to the service of the community—an association in 
which, in the words of another employer, “employers and 
workers are colleagues and friends. 22 

The transformation of industry in this sense is plainly a 
colossal undertaking. It involves the widespread acceptance of 
ways of thinking and of a scale of values very different from 
those which are now dominant. The change that is called for 
goes deeper than the oppositions between capitalist, socialist and 
communist economies. Surrender to the autonomy of technical 
processes is possible in all of these. The human person may 
need protection against enslavement to impersonal ends and 

21 Mr. W. B. D. Brown, Chairman and Managing Director of the Glacier 
Metal Company in Great Britain, in Question , Vol. I. No. 2., p. 104. 

22 Seebohm Rowntree in The Nineteenth Century , March, 1949. 
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mechanized processes in nationalized industries as well as in 
those conducted by private enterprise. Dfficult as is the task of 
a radical transformation, it is important to bear in mind that 
technical advances have given freedom of choice over a wider 
range of remedies than ever before. While they have, on the 
one hand, enslaved man to the machine, they have, on the 
other hand, placed at his disposal new powers to shape his 
destiny to worthy ends. 

9 . INDUSTRY AND SOCIETY 

By allowing itself to be dominated by technical rationality 
and by treating men as primarily a labour force, industry has 
become isolated from society as a whole. “A fundamental 
cause of the problems of modern industrial life,” says Professor 
Michel, “is that industry is a projection into the surrounding 
world of social life of something alien and isolated, and that 
there are no natural transitions to the other spheres of the 
national life.” 23 In a similar sense Sir George Schuster insists 
that one of the essential ends of industrial activity is that it 
should fit in as an important part of a satisfactory pattern 
of society. “It is impossible,” he says, “to have the right 
atmosphere in industrial employment, if the demands which it 
makes on the individual are in conflict with his social setting or 
his aspirations as affected by that setting. If his work makes 
demands on his time and energies which prevent his playing his 
due part as a member of his family or of other social groups, 
or if, in his outside society, his interest in his work brings him 
not honour but low regard or even ridicule, that will set up 
internal conflict militating against good work or happiness in 
it.” 24 

The difficulty of fitting industry into the social pattern lies in 
the fact that even to-day our most cherished social institutions 
and our most profound social values have been inherited from 
a pre-industrial age. The question is whether these institutions 
and values merely reflect the ways of thinking and feeling of an 
epoch that has passed away or whether they are primarily and 
congenitally human. No doubt some of them belong to the one 

23 Loc. cit ., p. 95. 

24 The Nineteenth Century , February, 1949, pp. 96-8. 
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category and some to the other. But the question is important 
because, if the former is true, our task will be to accommodate 
human traditions to the existing industrial order, and our 
difficulty will be man’s unwillingness to adapt himself to the 
conditions of a new stage in his existence; whereas in the latter 
case what we have to do is to reshape the industrial structure in 
the service of man, and the difficulty to be overcome will be the 
recalcitrance of that structure. 

The problem of the meaning of work thus opens out 
inevitably into larger questions. The characteristic thing in the 
new outlook on work which is taking shape in the minds of 
serious thinkers, Professor Michel assures us, is that it no 
longer, as in the past, regards the social problem in industry as 
a problem within society, but sees that the problem of society 
itself is involved in the problem of industry. 25 In full agree¬ 
ment with this is the conclusion of an industrial psychologist and 
well-known novelist in Great Britain. At the end of an 
article on incentives he asserts that the nature of incentives is 
nothing less than the nature of human motivation, that 
“workers” are nothing less than the human race and that work 
is and must be nothing less than life. 26 In short, by a realistic 
examination of the problems of modem industry and of 
modem society, we are forced back to the problem of man him¬ 
self and of religion, which has to do with his ultimate concerns. 
A study of the Christian meaning of work is plainly relevant to 
the questions we have been considering. 


25 Loc. cit p. 180. 

26 Nigel Balchin in The Nineteenth Century> November, 1948. 
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PART TWO 


THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH 
TO THE MEANING OF WORK 


We began by asking whether the Christian faith provides an 
understanding of life by which men can live amid the pressures 
of modern society, and whether that understanding of life 
makes a real and important difference to the actual choices 
which they have to make in their daily work. The answer to 
these questions, we suggested, cannot be given by theologians 
alone. Theology can tell us what is the substance of the 
Christian message, but to know at what points the Christian 
faith bears direcdy on the problems that men encounter and the 
decisions that they have to make in modem society we have to 
look to those who live and act in the world of secular endeavour. 
The second part of this paper is not an attempt to offer a dog¬ 
matic exposition of the Christian meaning of work. It aims at 
no more than suggesting some of the points at which the 
Christian understanding of life appears to have a connexion 
with the problems that have already engaged our attention, and 
so providing a stardng-point for further conversations between 
those whose task it is to interpret the Christian faith and those 
who have first-hand experience of the world of affairs. 

It has to be borne in mind throughout the discussion diat the 
concern of the Christian is with two distinct questions. The 
first is how he may act righdy in a given situation, the second 
whether it is his duty to do what he can to change the situation. 


1. THE SOURCE OF A CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF WORK 

When it was said earlier that we need a Christian doctrine of 
work that is relevant to the conditions of modem society, more 
was intended than the truism that life is subject to historical 
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change and that the Church must in its preaching and teaching 
take account of these changes. What was meant was to direct 
attention to the question whether the changes which scientific 
and technical developments have brought about are not so far- 
reaching as to affect the problem of work in its essence by 
bringing into existence vast impersonal forces that tend towards 
dehumanization and constitute a threat to the existence of man 
as a person and to the life of man in community, such as has 
never been known before in history. What is said about work in 
the Bible, the early fathers, the medieval theologians and the 
reformers is necessarily conditioned by the social and cultural 
situation which existed in their time. There are abiding 
elements in the attitude to work which find expression in the 
Bible and in the theologies of succeeding periods, since these 
were all influenced by the Bible. But the view of work in these 
bears the marks of a pre-technical and pre-industrial society. 
We are consequently faced with the necessity of re-thinking the 
whole problem of work in the light of the biblical revelation 
and of the new conditions which prevail in modem society. 

A Christian doctrine of work relevant to modem conditions 
can only be found in the closest connexion with the Christian 
understanding of man as a person and as a being existing in 
community which we find in the Biblical revelation. There are 
many direct and indirect hints in the Bible about man’s relation 
to his work from which we can derive instruction and enlighten¬ 
ment because they are utterances of minds responsive to the 
Word of God spoken to them in their day. A Christian doctrine 
of work must be based both on these specific references to the 
subject and on the Christian understanding of man and of 
history contained in the Bible. The quality and direction of 
human living which is reflected in the Bible is our ultimate 
criterion. 


2 . SOME ELEMENTS IN THE CHRISTIAN VIEW OF MAN 

Man's Life as a Dialogue with God. 

Man’s essential being in the Christian view lies in his relation 
to God. God is his Creator, Redeemer and Father. His life in 
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its inmost mea nin g is a dialogue with God. Even when he turns 
away from, forgets or repudiates God, his life is still determined 
inescapably by his relation to God. 

The Christian assertion that man has his existence in relation 
to God is completely denied by the dominant outlook and 
practice of modem society. It is not only that in technical 
rationality, by which modem industry tends to be governed, 
there is no place for God; that for it human beings are merely 
objects among other objects, items to be included in a rational 
calculus, so that man, as Christianity conceives him, as a being 
with an immortal destiny, with infinite longings and infinite 
hopes, entirely disappears. It is that the entire industrial, 
political and cultural activities of modem society are conducted 
on the assumption that God can be left entirely out of account. 
The Christian who participates in these activities finds himself 
in an environment in which it is taken for granted that God is 
irrelevant. 

Until this divergence of view about the ultimate issue of 
man’s existence is faced in its full range and depth, all discussion 
of the meaning of work will remain in the air. Agreements 
which appear to be reached will be superficial. According as 
this fundamental question is decided, all else will be seen in a 
different light. 

This does not mean that all that needs to be done is to assert 
the Chri stian view against the prevailing outlook of modern 
society. The issues are not as simple as that. The question is 
what modem atheism is denying. To deny a false idea of God 
is not necessarily to deny God. There may be need for change 
not only in the modem outlook, but in current interpretations 
of Christianity. 

In particular, Christian thought may have to define more 
clearly than it has yet done its attitude to the great adventure in 
which mank ind is attempting through science and technics to 
control and shape its destiny. Is the Christian attitude to this 
vast enterprise to be purely negative or also affirmative? Are 
we to regard it as a demoniacal assertion of man’s pride, a 
“monstrous collective repetition of the crime of Prometheus”? 
Or can Christianity find a place within its view of the world for 
the demonstrated fact of man’s capacity to discover the hidden 
forces of the world and to transform his environment? 
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Pere Lubac, in the article that was quoted earlier, 1 maintains 
that the endeavour of men to re-order society is not necessarily 
to be regarded as an encroachment on the sphere of Providence. 
Society as it exists to-day is certainly not what the Creator 
meant it to be. “It is not encroaching on Providence to work 
for the improvement of an order of things which has been 
established mainly through man’s own historical activities.” 
Man, in the Christian view, has not been placed in the universe 
“as one thing among other things. He is not, for weal or woe, 
installed in a ready-made world; he co-operates in its genesis.” 
The question is whether the powers which man has shown 
himself to possess are not powers which he was meant to 
exercise; whether they have not been given him to enable him to 
co-operate in God’s creative purpose for the world. If man’s 
responsibilities towards his world are larger than earlier 
generations supposed them to be, may they not contain new 
possibilities of man’s co-operation with God in the making of 
the world? It is no interest of Christianity to belittle man’s 
responsibility. 

We are therefore confronted with the question—the answer 
to which is crucial for the meaning of work—whether it may 
not be the historic mission of the Church in the present age to 
affirm more explicitly than it has yet done that the powers which 
man has acquired through science and technics are powers 
which have been implanted in him by the Creator and which 
he is meant to exercise; and in the same breath to declare tha t 
these powers can be used for man’s good and not for his 
destruction only if he is continually aware of his real nature as 
a being existing fundamentally and primordially in relations 
with God and with his fellow-men. 

It clearly makes a world of difference to the use of these 
powers whether their exercise is the assertion of man’s pride 
in his own achievements and of his determination to shape the 
world according to his own self-will, or whether it is a humble 
and loving response to God’s own creative activity. The 
ultimate question for man is whether he is alone in the universe 
or whether his real life is a dialogue with a transcendent Being, 
in whom he may trust and to whose works in creation and to 
whose dealings with him as man he may respond in love. 

i p. 19. 
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The practical urgency of the question that has been raised 
becomes fully apparent only when it is viewed from the stand¬ 
point not of academic thinkers but of those directly engaged in 
the activities of secular society. By participating in these 
activities they are inevitably involved in the collective adventure 
of man to transform his world. The question to which as 
Christians they need an answer is whether by doing with all 
their might the tasks proper to them as scientists, technicians, 
a dmini strators, politicians, industrial managers or manual 
workers, they are fulfilling the will of God. 

When we ask what practical difference the Christian under¬ 
standing of life as a dialogue with God makes to a man’s actions 
in society, the answer must be that, so far as what is outward 
and immediate is concerned, the apparent difference is less than 
might be supposed from the radical difference of attitude. Par¬ 
ticularly in modem society with its collectivist character and 
secularized climate the range of distinctive action open to the 
Christian is strictly limited. “Viewed in relation to external 
action and events,” says Professor Michel in another of his 
writings than the one to which frequent reference has been 
made, “the life of the Christian in the world and his activity in 
it are to a large extent hardly distinguished from those of his 
fellows. What is peculiar in it does not strike the eye, especially 
when it is free, easy and calm and marked by no moralistic or 
fanatical emphasis. But it has a different, invisible fundamental 
structure, into which the lived experience of every day is 
absorbed and in which it is inwardly transformed and renewed. 
That naturally is not without its effect on the outward form of 
life and on the sphere of action, in so far as all that springs from 
caprice, self-assertion and egocentricity is eliminated or trans¬ 
formed, changes of direction are brought about, feverish activity 
and sluggish inaction are alike overcome, solutions surprisingly 
present themselves as though of their own accord, and differ¬ 
ences and complications are dissolved in a new simplicity and 
naturalness.” 2 

To define the difference of fundamental structure of which 
Professor Michel speaks would require a treatise. Only one or 
two hints can be offered of the directions in which we must look. 

The man, for whom life is a dialogue with God, is possessed 

2 Renovatio (Ernst Klatt, Stuttgart, 1947), p. 107. 
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of a fundamental humility. He knows that the best and highest 
human achievements are tainted with corruption. He is aware 
of his own finitude and the limitations of his own knowledge. 
He is consequently open-minded towards truth and tolerant of 
the views of others. He knows the folly of elevating any temporal 
end into an absolute, and is in consequence free from fanaticism. 

He possesses a sensitive conscience. The God whom he 
serves asks for his utmost and best. The highest standards are 
those which he must strive to reach. 

He is free from anxiety about his immediate effectiveness, 
because his work is directed to a judgement beyond the flux of 
things. He knows that the results of men’s actions very often 
prove to be quite different from, and even contrary to, what they 
intended, but this does not deter him from acting boldly because 
of his trust in God’s forgiveness and His over-ruling and re¬ 
deeming mercy. 

He is aware of the depths of human existence, and is in con¬ 
sequence less liable to be deceived and misled by superficial 
remedies for the ills of mankind, which may in the end only 
make matters worse. 

He is a creative force in society because he is responsive to 
God’s creative activity. 

We are far from saying that these are the characteristics of 
professing Christians. It is unhappily far otherwise. We are 
only suggesting that it is in such directions as these that the ethos 
of a life lived as a dialogue with God finds expression and that 
such an ethos can in the long run make a profound difference 
to the life of society and to men’s work in it. 

The presence of such a leaven in society has power to change 
not only its spirit and outlook, but also in time its structure. 
Life as a dialogue with God means not only response to 
the normal experiences of each day, but also response to the 
challenge of the larger issues with which the pl annin g intelli¬ 
gence must engage itself. It is to those who, consciously or un¬ 
consciously, make their scientific and organizing activities a 
daily offering and prayer to God, that we may expect the way 
out of our present difficulties to be progressively revealed. 

The view of man’s life as a continuous response, offering and 
prayer to God must take account of the fact that in modem 
society the area of personal decision has in comparison with 
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earlier times become narrower and the range of matters which 
are subject to collective decision has been enormously extended. 
Most of the decisions to which the actions of the individual have 
to conform are the decisions of a group, a trade union, a board 
of directors, a party, or of the people as a whole. In these it is 
the group, not the individual, that must answer to God’s 
demand. In these circumstances the response of the individual 
to God must be an endeavour to influence the decision of the 
group to which he belongs so that it will conform most nearly 
to what he believes to be the purpose of God for human life. 

Man with Man. 

It was said earlier that man’s ambitious endeavour to 
transform his natural environment and his society can lead to 
happiness only if the enterprise is controlled by an awareness 
of man’s real nature as a being related primordially to God and 
also to his fellow-men. A second fundamental element in the 
Christian view of man is that man in his essential nature is man 
in community, man with man. That man exists not in 
singularity but in duality is expressed in the biblical story of 
the creation in the statement that “male and female created He 
them.” The self and the other are like the two foci of an 
ellipse, neither of which has meaning apart from the other. 

Man is related to his fellows, of course, in a variety of 
different ways. There is, first, the direct relation of person to 
person in total self-revelation and total self-commitment. It 
finds its most complete expression in the love between man and 
woman in marriage. But the ways in which in the intercourse 
of life men may address one another, make claims on one 
another, respond to one another, commit themselves to one an¬ 
other are countless. 

Besides the direct dealing of person with person, there is the 
relation of association or comradeship, in which men co-operate 
with one another in carrying out a common purpose. This 
relationship is not a total commitment of the whole person, but 
a union for limited purposes. The performance of a common 
task provides many opportunities for direct encounter between 
person and person, but there is a real and important difference 
between the two types of relationship. 
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Thirdly, man is related to his fellows in and through the 
collective activities which cover the span of many centuries and 
the institutions which have been built up by the labours of 
successive generations, such as the Church, the State, law, 
science, art, the labour movement. These affect the life of the 
individual in both personal and supra-personal ways. 

It is plain that a whole-hearted acceptance of the Christian 
view of man as essentially a person, finding the fulfilment and 
satisfaction of his life in his relations with other persons would 
have a far-reaching effect on the conduct of industry. It 
would make it impossible to treat men solely, or p rimari ly^ as 
anonymous, interchangeable units in a mechanical process. It 
may be necessary so to treat them in certain contexts, but this 
would not matter, if such treatment were merely incidental to a 
relationship in which they were regarded fundamentally as 
human beings. It must make all the difference to the way in 
which industry is run whether the underlying assumption is that 
the primary aim is maximum production, to the realization of 
which human beings must be subordinated and, if necessary, 
sacrificed; or, alternatively, that man in community is the 
central reality and that an industrial undertaking is an associ¬ 
ation of persons co-operating in a common enterprise for the 
common good, in which responsibility is shared according to the 
capacity of each, and each is allowed his say in matters in which 
his experience entities him to express a judgement. 

Though the acceptance of the Christian view of man would 
have revolutionary effects on prevailing practice, it does not 
furnish direct guidance in regard to the right thing to do in 
particular instances. The Christian view of the hierarchy of 
values has to work itself out in a world in which economic 
realities and technical rationality have their appointed place. 
The manager of an industrial undertaking, for example, either 
because of orders given to him or because he has himself reached 
the conclusion that it is the only course which will enable the 
undertaking to survive and continue to serve the community, 
may find himself under the necessity of dismissing a pro¬ 
portion of its workers, though he knows that it will mean 
personal disaster for them and for their families. It may be a 
real necessity, and his fundamental outlook on life will not tell 
him how in a particular instance to meet it. But it may make 
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a great difference, both to the way in which the difficulty is 
solved in a particular instance, and to the frequency with which 
such situations arise in the future, whether the necessity is 
complacently accepted as the working of an inexorable law or 
whether it is felt to be an intolerable affront to man’s true 
nature. The Christian view of man ought to operate as an 
influence continually quickening the imagination to see all that 
is done and decided in terms of persons and their real needs. 

We have, in order to make our point, sharpened the anti¬ 
thesis between what we have called the Christian view of man 
and prevailing practice. The picture needs correction in two 
respects. In the first place the way of thinking implied in the 
Christian view of man is, as we have seen, 3 already operative in 
industry and has many achievements to its credit. Secondly, 
the view of man as a person in relations with other persons is 
shared by many who are not Christians, many of whom see more 
clearly its practical consequences and are more active in giving 
effect to them than most Christians. What we have been speak¬ 
ing of is, in fact, not something specifically Christian but the 
behaviour proper to human nature as the Creator intended 
human nature to be. 

The part which Christians have to play in the preservation of 
these human , not specifically Christian, values is well brought 
out by Professor Karl Barth in his massive work on Christian 
Dogmatics. 4 He sees how powerful is the threat to the idea of 
the fellow-man, on the one hand, from individualism in the form 
of doctrines of the superman and, on the other hand, from 
collectivism. Humanity is at the cross-roads. Will men 
continue to believe that their fulfilment as persons is found in 
their relation to their fellow-men? In this life and death issue 
for the future of mankind the Christian, Barth holds, is in a 
position of great advantage. All kinds of sophistries may conceal 
or confuse the real issue and paralyze action. But for the 
Christian the matter is settled. For him Christ is the decisive 
revelation of what man is. Christ was the man with men and 
for men. The conceptions of the superman and of collective 
man are for the Christian ruled out from the start. The 

3 pp. 28 ff. 

4 Die Kirchliche Dogmatik, Dritter Band , Zzvciter Teil (Evangelischer 
Verlag, Zurich, 1948), p. 273. 
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Christian need not waste time in unprofitable debate. He can 
act without hesitation. That is, no doubt, how it should be. 
Whether it is so in fact is another question. 

Man and Nature.. 

The term nature is meant in this context to include the whole 
constitution of the world in which man’s life is set. In the 
Christian view that world is God’s creation, and as such has to 
be accepted and reverenced by man. 

While Christianity asserts that what is primary in man’s life 
is his relation to God and to his fellow-men, it recognizes also in 
its doctrine of creation that there are ranges and levels of human 
life that have a relative independence of the specifically religious 
sphere and are governed by rules of their own not directly 
deducible from religious sources. It was one of the sig nal 
services rendered by the late Baron Friedrich von Hiigel that he 
opened the minds of many of his contemporaries to the range 
and significance of this truth. Just as creation will never be 
absorbed in the Creator, so never, he insisted, “will or can 
science and art, morals and politics be without each their own 
inside, their own true law of growth and existence, other than 
and in no wise a department or simple dependency of religion.” 
These spheres are meant to be oriented towards God, but 
violence is not to be done to them by subjecting them directly or 
prematurely to religious control, nor are they to be valued solely 
for what they contribute directly to the religious life. Respect 
for their characteristic qualities and laws is the response which 
man’s ultimate loyalty to God demands. 

The relative autonomy of these spheres and the wealth of 
meaning to be found in them are discoveries which we owe to 
the Renaissance, but they have their Christian justification 
in the conception of man as co-worker with God in the realiz¬ 
ation of His creative and redemptive purpose for the world. 
What is here asserted is not merely an autonomy over 
against clericalism, but a relative autonomy over against the 
Christian revelation. There is much knowledge to be gained 
about the world which God has created that the Christian 
revelation does not provide, and it has to be acquired in 
Telative independence of that revelation. No progress could 
have been made in science had it not been insisted that Christian 
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knowledge be for the time being put on one side. It is true that 
this independence has in present-day society been pushed 
beyond its proper limits so that life has become a chaos of un¬ 
related specialisms and lost its unity of purpose. But the 
unifying influence of religion can be recovered only if we see 
that the refusal to accept any premature religious synthesis is 
itself a religious act of humble submission to the world which 
God has chosen to create. 

Technical rationality can have disastrous effects, when the 
attempt is made to bring the whole of life within its scope, but in 
subordination to the higher ends of human existence, and in its 
own proper sphere, its requirements have not only to be 
•respected by the Christian, but joyfully accepted as part of 
God’s order of creation. The Christian duty of responding to 
God by submission to the laws of His creation may at times be 
a necessary and important corrective of a too exclusive insistence 
on the claims of persons. How in particular instances respect 
for God’s order in creation is to be reconciled with loyalty to 
the claims of persons can only be discovered in each situation by 
those who have to act in that situation and who sincerely seek 
to make the response to it which they believe that the living 
God demands from them. 

The Secular Life. 

Before we can have a Christian doctrine of work we need to 
be clear in our minds about the Christian valuation of the 
secular life. The term secular is used here to denote all man’s 
activities directed to the furtherance of his temporal well-being 
and those levels of his life in which he has to exercise and rely 
upon his own experience, discoveries, inventions and skill. 

In the Christian view the centre of gravity in man’s life lies 
not in the present visible world but in a transcendent sphere. 
The Gospel is in the first instance a call away from absorption 
in the interests, cares and pleasures of the immediate world. 
It makes a breach with civilization and its tasks—and just for 
this reason is a source from which civilization can be continually 
renewed. Christianity is not the endorsement or consecration 
of life as it now is. It is not the fine flower of existing culture. 
It is a call to repentance and change of direction. What is most 
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needed in this secularized age is a new apprehension of the 
radicalness of the break which Christianity demands with pre¬ 
vailing values, standards and practices. 

But while the Gospel is, in the first instance, a call away 
from the world and from immersion in temporal concerns, it is 
at the same time a call back into the world, where alone in 
this earthly life God is to be served. It is a call, not to life 
in the Church as a sphere separate from the world, but to life in 
the world in the fellowship of the Church and in the service 
of God’s redemptive purpose. It is in the transformation of 
society and of history in accordance with God’s purpose that 
faith must be translated into act. The belief that man’s life is 
rooted in a spiritual and eternal world, transcending man’s 
temporal life, does not diminish, though it may at times in the 
history of the Church have tended in that direction, but 
enormously enhances the importance of his earthly existence. 
It is the world as a whole, and not merely individuals in it, that 
is the object of God’s redeeming love. 

It is the historic achievement of Christianity to have brought 
this dualism into the life of the world, teaching men that they 
are citizens not only of an earthly but also of a heavenly city. 
By its proclamation of the Kingdom of God it related man’s 
life to two different orders, spiritual and temporal, which 
involved, as M. Jacques Maritain has said, “a shifting of 
emphasis of capital importance for all temporal history and for 
civilization as such.” 5 The two orders, with their entirely 
different values, interpenetrate one another, and the tension 
between them creates for Christianity an unending problem. 
Different solutions for it have been sought in different periods 
of Christian history, and fresh ones are needed in our time. 

The early and medieval Church set up a double standard 
of religious and moral life, regarding monasticism as the 
highest expression of the Christian life. The full demands of 
Christianity, it was thought, could be met only by withdrawal 
from the ordinary life of society. In the Middle Ages the 
Church was not content that the sacred should penetrate, 
vitalize and sanctify the secular, but wanted the sacred to 
dominate the secular and rob it of its intrinsic rights in its own 

5 True Humanism (Geoffrey Bles, 1938), p. 91. 
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proper sphere. It also made the mistake of identifying the 
sacred with the ecclesiastical. 

The Reformation repudiated the idea of a double standard of 
religion and morals. Whereas vocation in the medieval sense 
meant being called into the “spiritual order” with its special 
privilege of greater closeness to God by its abundance of good 
works, the Reformation made it a universal term, applicable to 
all states of life and all kinds of work. All work is regarded as 
a service to God. In principle, all kinds of work are “holy,” in 
so far as they are performed in faith and in obedience to God. 
But the attempt of the Reformation to fill secular activities with 
Christian meaning was not carried to a successful conclusion. 
Protestant thought has remained wavering and uncertain in its 
attitude to the secular life. In actual fact, the emancipation 
of the secular from the domination of the sacred has led to 
the complete autonomy of the secular, so that the whole 
transcendental meaning of man’s life has come in the general 
life of to-day to be almost entirely disregarded. In this matter, 
as Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr has pointed out, 6 the triumph of the 
Renaissance over the Reformation has been almost complete. 
The re-integration of all secular realms in the realm of faith is 
one of the greatest tasks which confront Christian thought. 

The history of many centuries cannot be compressed into two 
paragraphs, and there is much in the past experience of the 
Church that is highly relevant to a Christian doctrine of work 
which has found no mention in the foregoing summary state¬ 
ment. In particular, it is by no means intended to suggest that 
in the formulation of such a doctrine no account need be taken 
of the monastic ideal. If Christianity is the revelation of a new 
order breaking into and interpenetrating the old order, there 
may well be a call to some to devote themselves in a special sense 
to the service of the new order. If vocation is one of the key 
conceptions in a Christian doctrine of work, it is very possible 
that the majority of men can experience a genuine vocation to 
do ordinary kinds of work if there is a clear call to some men 
to give themselves to extraordinary kinds of work. Otherwise we 
should be more likely to ignore the idea and possibility of 
vocation altogether. The great Danish Protestant thinker Soren 

6 The Nature and Destiny of Man, Vol. II (Charles Scribners, New 
York, 1943), pp. 181-3. 
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Kierkegaard saw this very clearly and was never tired of point¬ 
ing out that the mediocrity of the spiritual life of Danish 
Protestantism was due largely to the repudiation of the religious 
orders at the Reformation. 

On the other hand, modem society is a type of society which 
it is more difficult for people in considerable numbers to con¬ 
tract out of than the society of the early Christian centuries. 
And, in any case, the overwhelming majority of Christians to¬ 
day are in fact engaged in activities that serve man’s temporal 
welfare. It is a vital matter for them to know how their Christian 
obedience is related to what they do during most of the hours of 
their day. Other-worldly interpretations of Christianity may 
engage the interest of theologians, but they leave Christians 
who have to live in the world and participate in its activities 
without guidance about the meaning of their daily work. Can 
the Christian politician, administrator, business manager, 
technician, scientist or manual worker find a Christian meaning 
in the choices which he makes and the acts which he performs in 
his daily occupation, or has all this nothing to do with his real 
Christian life? Can he serve God in these professions or, if he 
wants to be a Christian in the full sense, must he become a 
missionary or enter the cloister? The question is in urgent 
need of an answer. 

The necessity of an answer is the more pressing because of 
the growing collectivism of modem society. What men do 
to-day, as contrasted with what they may think or say, is in 
increasing degree determined not by individual choice but 
by the collective decisions of society as a whole or of the 
various institutions and associations within it. If there is a 
manifest contradiction between the understanding of life which 
Christianity offers and the acts which, as a result of collective 
decisions, men have to perform in their daily work, their lives 
are split into two parts which are at war with one another. The 
more robust and honest natures will find the contradiction in¬ 
supportable, and, since they cannot give up their occupation 
without joining the ranks of the unemployed and becoming a 
burden on the community, many will give up their Christianity. 
Those less capable of clear decision will be crippled by a divided 
consciousness and eke out a vacillating and ineffective existence 
which brings no credit to the faith they profess. If Christianity 
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is to be a faith that can be lived in the arena of the common life, 
where the overwhelming majority of Christians have to live it, 
it must address its whole energies to making the common life as 
a whole the kind of context within which individual Christian 
lives can be lived. 

The Church. 

We have spoken of the Christian life as man’s response to 
God, to his neighbour and to God’s creation. It cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that he makes this response not as an 
isolated individual but as a member of the Church. 

The Church is the sphere in which through the redeeming 
act of God the broken relations of man with God, with his 
fellow-man and with God’s creation are restored. In the 
Church man is given back his true life in a community of love. 
The Church is not a sphere of existence distinct and separate 
from the natural world and from history. It is a new dimension 
of reality, permeating these realms and transforming them. The 
world contains the elements which find their renewal in the 
Church. The Church is the breaking into the world of the age 
to come, the first-fruits of what the world will be when it is 
restored to its true relation to God. 

Because the Church is the restoration of man to his true life 
in community, the concept of the Church and not that of the 
regenerated individual is the foundation of a genuinely Christian 
social ethic. To start from the individual, even though it be the 
regenerated individual, as so much current Christian thinking 
does, particularly in the Anglo-Saxon world, is to ignore the 
fundamental truth about man that he exists not in isolation or 
singularity but in community. It is to this true existence that 
man is restored by being made in Christ a member of the 
community of love. 

There is thus need for a fundamental re-orientation of 
Christian thinking, which is far too individualistic in its starting- 
point. Those who start from the individual tend to think of the 
Church as an association of like-minded individuals standing 
over against a hostile world which they seek to transform in 
accordance with their own ideas. They view their task as a con¬ 
quest to be won, a programme to be realized, by human action. 
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They speak of “applying the principles of Jesus” to social, 
political and international affairs. 

The Christian Gospel is something far other than this. It 
proclaims an accomplished reality. It asserts Christ’s lordship 
over the world as an established, though hidden, fact to which 
testimony has to be borne. True Christian action is not 
primarily directed towards a clearly envisaged goal, since the 
end must always remain hidden from our finite intelligence. It 
proceeds rather from something already given. In Christ men 
have been made participators in the new age, and are called to 
live in the power of a present reality. 

We are speaking here of the Church in its essential and 
ultimate meaning. We are making no assertion about the 
Churches as they actually exist. It is possible that what they 
represent may conceal and obscure rather than express the true 
meaning of the Church. It is a too common experience that 
men find in secular associations a more real human fellowship 
than they have experienced in the life of the Church. This 
is not the place to enter into a discussion of the theological 
question, on which Christian thought is deeply divided, of the 
relation of the Churches as they actually are to what we may call 
the idea of the Church. But having in view the large body of 
lay men and women who are distrustful of the Churches as they 
know them, and among whom there may be some who will read 
this pamphlet, we assert that the concept of the Church, in the 
sense in which we have tried to interpret it, however much or 
however little the Churches as they are at present may truly 
represent it, is inherent in the nature of Christianity and must 
be the foundation of any adequate Christian social ethic. 

There is a further meaning of the Church that is more 
relevant to a right understanding of work than might at first 
sight appear. Work, as we know it, is in its nature directed to a 
purpose and is necessitated by the imperfections of man’s 
earthly life. It remedies defects and supplies needs. But 
worship is also a kind of work—a work the end of which is 
neither to remedy a defect nor to supply a need, but to fulfil a 
nature. This is the kind of work which endures. Work is some¬ 
times a remedy, sometimes a service, but at its highest it is an 
expression of what man is and where he stands in the scale of 
being. 
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3 . THE CHRISTIAN MEANING OF WORK 


It is in the light of this Christian view of man and his destiny 
that we have to reach an understanding of the Christian 
meaning of work. 

Work as God’s Appointment. 

Work in the Bible is not presented as a problem. It is taken 
for granted as part of the order of the created world. “Man 
goeth forth unto his work, and to his labour until the evening.” 
“Six days shalt thou labour, and do all thy work.” 7 The fact 
that work has become a problem in our time is an indication 
of the predicament in which we find ourselves. 

In the account of the creation in the first chapter of Genesis 
man, when he has been created, is bidden to replenish the 
earth, and subdue it, and to have dominion over all other living 
things. He is commanded, that is to say, to co-operate with 
God in the continuance of His work in creation. As the result 
of the fall and of man’s sinfulness work ceases to be the free and 
joyous co-operation of man with God and bears the stamp of 
hard necessity and burdensome toil. “In the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread.” 8 But this does not alter the fact that 
work is a mode of man’s earthly existence decreed by God. 

The necessity of work as the means of maintaining the 
existence of society and of the human race, of providing the in¬ 
dispensable physical foundation for man’s spiritual activities, 
and of thereby realizing God’s purpose in the creation of man is 
the first Christian affirmation about the meaning of work. The 
Christian view goes much deeper than the mere assertion of the 
obvious fact that unless men work the race cannot survive. It 
is an affirmation that work is inherent in God’s purpose for man 
and an essential expression of man’s nature as created in the 
image of God the Creator. Experience of the disintegrating 
effects on personality of continuous unemployment shows how 
necessary a place work has in human life. 

It does not at all follow, however, from the truth that work is 
God’s decree for man that everything that is called by the name 
of work in our present disintegrated society, which has to so 

1 Ps. 104. 23; Ex. 20. 9. 

8 Gen. 3. 19. 
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large an extent lost all relation to God and to His purpose for 
man and the world, must be regarded as a necessity of divine 
appointment. The assertion in the abstract that work is a 
necessity is of little value. It may be dangerously false, if it is 
used to justify any and every existing economic and social 
situation. There may be forms of work that are without mean¬ 
ing, and cannot be given meaning, because they provide no 
scope for the expression of man’s nature as a free and responsible 
person. Work can acquire a real me anin g in the Christian 
sense only when it is done in a frame-work and context in which 
the Christian meaning of life as responsibility to God and ser¬ 
vice to men is not frustrated and denied. 

In all work, manual, mental or spiritual, there is an element 
of drudgery and monotony. This has always been true, and 
will always remain true, of the struggle for human existence. 
Technical advances have been the means of lifting from men’s 
shoulders many and heavy burdens of unnecessary drudgery; 
and steady progress is being made in transferring routine work 
from human beings to machines. But there will always be jobs 
in which the satisfaction lies not so much in the doing of them 
as in having done them and got them out of the way. The normal 
human being will generally be willing to undertake a task irk¬ 
some and distasteful in itself, if it is clear that it needs to be 
done, if he feels that the remuneration he receives for it is fair, 
and if the doing of it earns for him the approval and respect of 
his fellows. The Christian has a stronger motive. 

All may of Thee partake: 

Nothing can be so mean 

Which with this tincture, “for Thy sake,” 

Will not grow bright and clean. 

Work as Ministry. 

In the classical world, as the late Professor Eberhard 
Grisebach pointed out, the view of work was aristocratic, 
artistic and competitive. The educated Greek thought of 
ordinary routine as degrading for a free man. The kind of work 
which he respected was the artist’s activity, which meant im¬ 
posing form and harmony, measure and reason, on matter, 
which is in itself formless and disorderly. This activity was 
intensified by a love of competition. Christianity brought a 
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fundamental change. In early Christianity what happens to us 
was felt to be more important than what we do. Work as a 
cultural achievement was no longer the chief concern. It was 
thought of primarily as a means of service to the community. 
The Christian virtues of humility, patience and the love which 
endures all things took the place of the will to power. In place 
of restless activity the emphasis was laid on a manly endurance, 
which the Greeks and Romans found it hard to understand . 9 

Work in the Christian view is inseparable from service to our 
fellow-men. The understanding of work in this sense is inherent 
in the conception of man as existing not in individual isolation 
but in community and in his responsibility for his “neighbour.” 
Work has a Christian meaning only if the occupation is one by 
which society is truly served. This meaning includes an 
obligation to do the work as well as it can be done, because if the 
object is the service of society, the service should be the best 
that can be rendered. From the point of view of service to one’s 
fellows manual and spiritual work are on the same level. 

It follows from the conception of work as ministry that the 
primary purpose of the economic order and of industry is to 
produce goods for the benefit of the consumer. If an economic 
system fails to meet the fundamental need of sustaining human 
life no other virtues which it may embody can compensate for its 
default in realizing its primary aim. 

To regard the production of goods for the benefit of the com¬ 
munity as the primary aim of industry involves no denial of the 
need for the productive process to take account of the human 
beings engaged in it and to refrain from doing violence to their 
nature as persons. Man as worker is inseparable from man as 
a person, and men’s efficiency in work will be proportionate to 
the extent to which it offers satisfaction to their whole person¬ 
ality. Industry, as we have seen, is increasingly realizing that 
the primary aim of efficient production can be most successfully 
achieved when a climate is created within the factory in which 
the workers as individuals and in groups may derive the maxi¬ 
mum satisfactions from the work in which they are engaged. 
These human satisfactions are in one sense a by-product of the 
industrial process, but they are a by-product that can be 
consciously aimed at and deliberately planned. 

9 Grisebach, Die Schicksalsfrage des Abendlandes , pp. 305 - 8 . 
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Work as Transformation of the World. 

We have seen how profoundly different was the Christian 
attitude to work from that of classical antiquity. It set the 
service of God and man at the centre as the ruling ends of 
human life and left no place for self-centred ambition. It also 
achieved the profound insight that what happens to a man, and 
the way in which he responds to the encounter, may be more 
important than any positive accomplishment. Suffering in the 
Christian view may be the highest form of action. These are 
truths which we can never let go, nor allow their force to be 
weakened. 

But we have to ask whether there are not other elements in 
the Christian view of man which it may be the task of this age 
to combine in a new synthesis with those that have just been 
mentioned. The idea of man as transformer of the world fills 
no large place in the Bible. This is understandable for the 
reason that its writers were unaware of the powers which man 
has shown himself in recent centuries to possess. Man is com¬ 
manded in Genesis to subdue the earth and to exercise 
dominion, and the question is whether the conception of work 
as a transforming, creative activity is not implicit in the biblical 
view of man as co-operator with God in His creative work. It 
may be that the full meaning of this element in the Christian 
conception of man has been left for our age to apprehend. 

There are some Christian writers who maintain that all work 
should have in it this creative element. The true view of work, 
Miss Dorothy Sayers urges, is that it should be looked on as “a 
way of life in which the nature of man should find its proper 
exercise and delight and so fulfil itself to the glory of God.” It 
should be thought of as “a creative activity undertaken for the 
love of the work itself,” in which “man, made in God’s image, 
should make things, as God makes them, for the sake of doing 
well a thing that is well worth doing .” 10 

Art and craftsmanship are forms of expression natural and 
proper to human life, and it is desirable that opportunities for 
such expression should find a place—within the work for which 
a man is paid or outside of it—in the life of every one. To 
make work “a creative activity undertaken for the love of the 

10 Why Work? (Methuen & Co.), p. 1. 
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work itself,” wherever this is possible, is an aim to be resolutely 
pursued. But to regard all forms of work as coming within this 
category is to ignore the fact that there are some jobs which have 
just got to be done whether they offer opportunities for creative 
craftsmanship or not. Even such jobs may be done with gusto, 
but the main thing is to get them over and out of the way. 

The attempt to regard all work as artistic creation also fails 
to take account of the fact that throughout the greater part of 
modem industry there is no longer a place for individual crafts¬ 
manship. Creative achievement is a collective not an individual 
performance. The thrill of a great human achievement may pass 
through the crowd which watches an ocean liner glide for the 
first time from its moorings into the water, but of those who 
have shared in the accomplishment some may have contributed 
no more than the making of a single type of screw. Work in this 
case is not the offering of individual skill to God but the loyal 
fulfilment of a tiny part in a great collective undertaking. 

While we may not assume that all work can possess an 
individual creative quality, it is certainly true that society cannot 
do without the work of creative individuals. Without its 
explorers, discoverers, thinkers, artists and inventors, who have 
pioneered in new fields civilization could not have developed. 
Those who have been the agents of its advances have served, 
knowingly or unknowingly, God’s purpose in creation. Society 
also needs for its growth the gifts, not only of the thinker and 
artist, but those of the organizer and leader; of men who have the 
power to set things in motion, to get men to combine, to over¬ 
come obstacles, who possess imagination, initiative and drive. 

The need of society for creative activity needs to be com¬ 
bined with the view of work as ministry in any comprehensive 
account of the Christian meaning of work. Without individual 
creativeness a society might develop strong social bonds among 
its members while remaining at a low cultural level. The 
potentialities of man would not be fully developed. In the 
Christian view of man as existing in community a place must 
be found for the highest exercise of man’s capacity to respond to 
the creative activity of God. The Russian philosopher, the late 
Nicolas Berdyaev, never ceased to insist that the Church has 
never yet done justice to the creative possibilites of man, and 
that no Christian doctrine of man can be adequate that does not 
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take into account the resources with which his achievements in 
recent centuries have shown him to be endowed. Dr. Reinhold 
Niebuhr has similarly maintained in his Gifford Lectures that 
the humanist movement which began with the Renaissance had 
a clearer perception of the inexhaustible potentialities of man’s 
nature than either Roman Catholicism or Protestantism, and 
that the task which awaits us is to effect a synthesis between thi s 
insight which we owe to humanism and other elements in the 
Christian view of the world . 11 We need, that is to say, a wholly 
fresh interpretation of man’s calling to co-operate with God in 
His creative work. 

Work as Prayer. 

For the Christian everything he does is an offering to God, 
and this must affect profoundly the Christian attitude to work. 
It is in relation to God that the apparent conflict between 
work as ministry and work as individual creative achievement 
is resolved. For man’s creativity in the Christian view is 
derivative. It is a response to the creative demand of God, an 
act performed for the love of God and the service of one’s 
fellows. 

Those who laid the foundations of western civilization had a 
doctrine of work which they formulated in the phrase: Laborare 
est orare. Can that still be the foundation and heart of a 
Christian doctrine of work in modem society? An English 
industrialist, Mr. T. M. Heron, raises that question pointedly in 
an essay in Prospect for Christendom. n “Can a financier or a 
machine tender,” he asks, “really pray at his work to-day ? Can 
he practise the presence of God as he plans his next deal or 
struggles against the monotony of his nut-tightening? Can he 
see in the thing he is making or causing to be made something 
which is being made for Christ’s sake? Let us admit without 
reservation that unless in each case the Christian can answer 
these questions with a simple affirmative he must, if he is logical, 
give up his Christianity or his activity in relation to money or 
the machine.” 

In actual fact there can take place in many forms of work— 
notably in the concentration of the artist upon his task and in 

•i The Nature and Destiny of Man (Charles Scribner & Sons, New 
York, 1943), Vol. II., pp. 204-12. 

12 Faber and Faber, p. 116. 
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the process of scientific discovery, but also in craftsmanship of 
various kinds, in wrestling successfully with intransigent 
material and in the organizing task of arranging and re-ordering 
some part of the natural world to serve a particular purpose— 
an experience that is analogous to the act of prayer. “It is a 
matter of common experience,” to quote Mr. Heron again, “that 
the labourer sometimes loses himself in his work and that when 
he does so his load is eased. There is a strong resemblance be¬ 
tween this condition of the body absorbed in what we call work 
and its state in the silence we call prayer; and the reason for the 
resemblance is that in both cases man is giving himself to God— 
in the one instance to God at work in the natural creation, in the 
other to God at rest in the spirit.” 

It will be evident from what has been said in preceding pages 
what far-reaching changes have to be brought about in modem 
industry before the assertion laborare est orare can be for many 
of those engaged in it anything but a mockery. In the conception 
of work as prayer there is also much room for self-deception. 
Men may fold absorption in activities which a more sensitive 
Christian conscience would condemn; in work, as in worship, 
they can serve idols in place of the true and living God. 
Emotional experiences need always to be submitted to the test of 
a critical judgement. But in spite of the danger of hypocrisy 
and illusion, it remains true that work acquires a depth of 
meaning in proportion as it partakes of the nature of prayer. 


Leisure and Rest. 

In the Christian view work is not only an obligation; it also 
has its limits. Work is not an end in itself, nor the sole fulfil¬ 
ment of man’s existence. His life is made up of activity and rest, 
work and worship, in rhythmical succession. The emphasis in 
the Christian tradition on the primacy of the contemplative life 
may have been too one-sided, but it points to a fundamental 
truth in the Christian understanding of man which needs to be 
recovered. Christ’s life was an example of this principle of 
alternation. In this lies the profound significance of the Sabbath, 
which puts our daily work in the perspective of eternity and thus 
reduces it to its true proportions. Man finds his highest fulfil¬ 
ment not in work but in communion and enjoyment. “Howbeit 
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in this rejoice not,” Jesus declared, “that the spirits are subject 
to you; but rejoice that your names are written in heaven.” 

No age has ever been in greater need of the reminder of the 
place of rest and worship in man’s life than our own. Work has 
become an end in itself, taking possession of all men’s faculties. 
The same feverish concentration has invaded the realm of play. 
Modern activism is very often only an attempt to conceal from 
oneself and from others the emptiness of life. Every kind of 
work can become dangerously self-centred. Even the theological 
scholar may become absorbed in his research for research’s sake, 
and forget in doing so both God’s glory and the community he 
is meant to serve. 


Vocation and Function. 

The problem of work in modem society may be further 
illuminated by considering the meaning and the relation to one 
another of the terms vocation and function. Vocation is a 
theological term signifying the call of God to His service. 
Function is a sociological term defining an individual’s service 
to society. 

The primary meaning of vocation is the call of God to the 
new life in Christ and to the service of His kingdom. It is in this 
sense that it is used in the New Testament . 13 In a pre-eminent 
sense vocation is a call to the Christian ministry in the service 
of the Gospel and of the Church. But for the lay Christian 
also God’s call is, first and foremost, a call to serve Him in the 
order of redemption. 

In view of this primary meaning of the term vocation, it 
might seem the better course to use it only in this sense and to 
speak of the functions which men perform in society simply as 
their occupations.” But this would be to deny to secular 
activities the possibility of being the fulfilment of a vocation or 
calling, and this would be entirely contrary to what has been 
said about the world being the place in which God is to be 
served. The religious mind craves for the hallowing of all work, 
whatever it may be. Whenever a man becomes aware of his 
work as having a relation to a reality beyond the immediate 
present—an experience which is not limited to Christians but is 


13 The °” e exception is in 1 Cor. 7. 17-24, where St Paul advises that 
every man should abide in that calling wherein he was called. ,, 
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shared by non-Christians who have a strong sense of responsi¬ 
bility and of duty—the word vocation irresistibly suggests itself. 
We need it as a comprehensive term to include the service of 
God in the natural and temporal, as well as in the redemptive, 
order. 

Owing to the lack of a clear and generally accepted Christian 
doctrine of the secular and of its relation to God’s redemptive 
purpose, there is much confusion in present Christian thought 
and teaching. Guidance of which lay men and women are in 
urgent need about their daily work is often wanting altogether 
or given in a misleading form. The idea of the double standard, 
not as a consciously held doctrine, but as a muddled state of 
mind, is apt to govern in many ways the thinking of Christian 
people about the relative value of various occupations. 

The common tendency is in a vague and indefinite way to 
grade occupations in a kind of hierarchy of importance from the 
Christian point of view. At the top, for earnest Christians, are 
ranged the ordained ministry, missionary service and various 
forms of lay religious ministry. Closely allied to these are 
occupations with a definitely “human” content, such as educa¬ 
tion, medicine and social service. Many of the professions— 
art, science, law, administration and the service of the State— 
are commonly thought of as affording opportunity for the fulfil¬ 
ment of a genuinely Christian vocation. Farming, perhaps, 
comes into the same category. Industry and commerce, on the 
other hand, transport and the distributive services, technical and 
manual work, and unskilled labour, in which, taken together, 
the great majority of men and women are employed, are apt to 
be thought of as religiously neutral. These distinctions would 
not as a rule be explicitly admitted, but they are implied in a 
myriad of unexamined attitudes and emphases in Church life. 
It is plain that this way of thinking has its roots in the Christian 
view of the two orders to which man’s life is related, but it is at 
the same time beset with great and often unrecognized dangers. 

Leaving on one side the Christian ministry, about the need 
for which nearly all Christians are agreed , 14 we have to ask in 
regard to the various forms of social ministry whether it is right 
to regard them as having a definite priority of claim upon 

14 Even in the Society of Friends, which has no ordained ministry, there 
are those whose lives are devoted to specifically Christian service. 
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Christians. Is the proliferation of social welfare activities the 
necessary sign of a healthy society? These activities have to 
be carried on the backs of those engaged in the work of pro¬ 
duction. Many of them are indispensable for the good of 
society; for others there may be an urgent need. In so far as 
they are necessary to promote physical and mental health and so 
keep people fit for other work, there is a sense in which they may 
even be regarded as primary. But they always remain dependent 
on the fundamental tasks of feeding, housing and clothing the 
population. No one engaged in Christian or social service can 
allow himself to forget his dependence on the labours of others 
for food, shelter and warmth. There is a problem here about 
which more serious Christian thinking is needed than has yet 
been given to it. 

The tendency to view and grade occupations from the stand¬ 
point of the distinctive and primary interest of the Church, 
rather than from that of the total needs, physical as well as 
spiritual, of man as a whole, has the further disastrous con¬ 
sequence of creating the impression that the concern of the 
Church is not with the wholeness of men’s lives, but chiefly with 
their leisure time and, more particularly, with what they do on 
Sundays. 

There are activities in modem society the effects of which. 
are to do men not good but harm. In these a Christian can have 
no part. It is the judgement of an industrialist that “full 
acceptance of the doctrine that work is prayer leads to the con¬ 
clusion that many of our present industrial activities should be 
classed, as lending money at usury and the gladiator’s occu¬ 
pation were once classed, as callings which no Christian can 
pursue.” 1S 

There are other forms of production which are directed not 
to meeting men’s fundamental needs but to providing them with 
luxuries of doubtful value or goods that are minor embellish¬ 
ments of life. The test which a Christian has to apply is the one 
stated by Mr Heron 16 whether he can see in the thing he is 
making or causing to be made something which is being made 
for Christ’s sake. A man employed in one of the occupations 
that have been described, who has come to see life in the 

15 T. M. Heron in Prospect for Christendom } p. 117. 

16 p. 54. 
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Christian perspective, may want to find some other occupation 
in which he can serve more directly meris real needs. If change 
is impossible, he may feel that in providing a livelihood for his 
family or dependants and in performing his task to the utmost 
of his ability he is fulfilling his appointed vocation. 

In activities that are serving what are plainly necessary social 
purposes questions of conscience may arise for the Christian. 
In advertisement and salesmanship a man may find that he is 
expected to make statements which he knows to be false and 
which he cannot reconcile with his duty to God and to his 
neighbour. In some instances the only course open to the 
Christian is to refuse and endure the consequences of such 
refusal. In other cases, in which the issue is less simple and 
direct, the Christian may feel it to be his vocation to remain in 
his profession and direct his efforts to raising its standards. 
Illustrations could be multiplied. The difficulty of decision 
for a Christian is increased in modem society by the ambivalence 
of a great deal of the work on which men are engaged. In the 
chemical industry, for example, the production of nitrogen may 
be used for fertilizers to help to feed the people or for explosives 
to kill people in war. It may often happen that the solution of 
such difficulties cannot be found in the industrial or economic 
sphere but has to be sought in right political or civic action. 

The illustrations that have been given have to do in the main 
with individual choices. But a serious concern with the question 
of vocation cannot evade the problem of the whole structure of 
industry. As is evident from the earlier part of this paper, 
industrial production may be meeting essential human needs 
and serving necessary social purposes and yet the conditions 
under which it is carried on may be such as to make it impossible 
for a man to feel that in his labour he is serving God and his 
fellow-men, and thereby fulfilling a genuine Christian vocation. 
Such conditions the individual by himself may be powerless to 
change, and the appropriate remedy must be sought through 
civic and political action. 

The question of vocation has a different aspect when it arises, 
mainly in youth, in connexion with the deliberate choice of a 
career and when, alternatively, it becomes the concern of one 
whose occupation in life has already been determined by circum¬ 
stances. Only for a minority of men and women is the adoption 
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of a career a matter of free and clear choice. For the vast 
majority the work in which they find themselves engaged has 
been determined for them by tradition, circumstances or 
accident, by the necessity of earning a living or of maintainin g 
those dependent on them. It is not obvious that there are strong 
religions reasons for the choice of one secular occupation rather 
than another. All such jobs, so long as they are meeting the 
real needs of human society, afford an opportunity for the ser¬ 
vice of God and man. 

What the Christian has to demand in regard to every form of 
w:ork is that it should minister directly or indirectly to the 
satisfaction of a genuine human need and that it should not 
deny or frustrate the realization of a man or a woman’s true 
manhood or womanhood as a person responsible to God and 
living in love and charity with his fellows. These demands 
may seem simple, but their honest acceptance would result, as 
this paper has tried to show, in far-reaching changes in existing 
forms of work. A Christian doctrine of work will not be a new 
kind of theological dope. The one thing that a valid theological 
doctrine of work will not do is to tell the great mass of men that 
God wants them to go on doing for theological reasons what they 
are already doing for economic reasons. When a true Chr istian 
doctrine of work has been formulated, it will be something that 
many people will not care for at all. The Christian doctrine of 
anything human must not only illuminate it with meaning but 
also be a criticism of its existing forms. 


4 . CONSEQUENCES 

We may attempt to summarize briefly the conclusions to 
which the argument of this paper leads. 

(1) It is evident that if any significant Christian contribut¬ 
ion to a fresh understanding of the meaning of work in modem 
society is to be made, there must be a re-uniting of Chr istian 
faith with actual life as it has to be lived by those in secular 
occupations. If this is to come about, a far-reaching re-orienta¬ 
tion of the present outlook and practice of the Church is needed. 
The Church will have to become less exclusively Church centred 
than it is at present. It must not be content to lay down 
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“Christian principles” and demand that these be “applied” to 
society, but must recognize more fully that action in society is 
a matter of concrete decision in particular instances, and that, 
consequently, in the Christian transformation of society, it is 
the lay members of the Church who are the spearhead of 
Christian action. 

In the individual parish or congregation there is needed a 
shift of interest from a too exclusive concentration on ecclesi¬ 
astical activities to a new concern with the life of Christians in 
the fulfilment of their tasks in society. In place of the pre¬ 
vailing tendency to draw men and women into the round of 
Church interests, there must be a new going forth of the faith 
and endeavour of the Church into all the spheres of the common 
life where the lay members of the Church have to live and work 
and bear their witness. 

(2) New opportunities need to be created for Christian 
lay men and women to take counsel together about the problems 
which they encounter in their daily work. These may take 
many different forms. Efforts to provide such opportunities 
are already being made in a number of countries, but they need 
to be widely extended and made more effective. 

All types of work in modern society call for examination in 
the light of the Christian understanding of life. There are 
many matters about which Christian members of the same 
profession can fruitfully take counsel together; and also matters 
about which members of different professions can advantage¬ 
ously interchange experience. In view of the dominating 
position of industry in modern society, there is special need 
that representatives of industry should be brought together for 
the consideration of the modem problem of work in the light 
of the Christian faith. 

(3) There is an important sense in which, as we have 
noted, 17 worship is a turning aside from the toil and haste of 
work to seek rest and renewal in contemplation and enjoyment. 
But it is the whole man, with all his concerns, that enters into, 
or ought to enter into, the act of worship. A larger place needs 
to be found in public worship for the matters which daily 

17 pp. 48, 55-6. 
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exercise the minds of most of the worshippers. If these are 
forgotten, the ordinary member of the congregation is in danger 
of looking on the activities of his daily business as lying outside 
the religious sphere and as of little significance in the eyes of 
God. He may insensibly gain the impression that what really 
matters is the round of church activities and a morality that is 
concerned almost exclusively with his private life. 

(4) Fuller and more systematic teaching is needed in the 
pastoral ministry of the Church regarding the relation of secular 
occupations to die advancement of the Kingdom of God. The 
content of such teaching cannot, however, be supplied by the 
Christian minister from his own resources alone. It has to take 
shape and body from a living interchange between him and 
those who have a first-hand experience of the strains of life in 
the world, which he does not possess. 

(5) All these practical endeavours need the continuous 
support and stimulus of a new effort of theological thought 
which will shed fresh light on the relation of eternity and time, 
of the sacred and the secular, of the Church and of the world. 
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